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God’s Protecting Love 


As I write this letter King Winter still holds fields and streams lock 
in an icy embrace. The bare trees crackle and creak as the cold Janu 
winds whip them about. Only the tightly folded buds on the trees and: 
occasional yellow-topped willow and green bit of grass give a hint t 
there is life in field and forest. If we didn’t know that winter is just 
resting time for growing things we might feel sad when we look at th 
landscape and remember all the beauty of spring and summer. But ¥ 
know that withdrawing the sap from the branches of trees and blades; 
grass to their roots is God’s way of protecting the life of growing thing 
from the cold. 

God's protecting love is everywhere present. When the leaves die 
the fall, the life of the new leaves is kept safe in closed buds. Grasses dif 
but the roots hold the life of the new blades. Birds that cannot endut 
severe cold fly to warmer climates. Animals grow warm coats or sleep | 
caves and logs through the winter months. 

You too have God's protecting love. His love for you is shown 
every need you feel. When night comes and your body is tired from pla 
you grow sleepy, and while you are asleep your strength is renewed, : 
you get up in the morning rested and ready for another day. God 
protected you from wearing your body out. A similar thing happens whe 
you are hungry. Your body needs food from which to produce ener 
If we didn’t know that a tired or hungry feeling was just a call for slej 
or food, we might be worried about ourselves, but these feelings are ju 
God's way of telling us how to take care of ourselves. 

God speaks to us through every need we feel. If we are lonely, 0 
heart and mind are telling us that we need the joy of being with o 
friends. 

God’s protecting love watches over you. 


Editor. 
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March Winds 


By Albertina Eastman 
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The winds of March are snatching hats 
From heads of little boys; 

They blow brown dust about the street 
And make a lot of noise 

Among the tossing treetops 
And down the chimney flue; 

They whistle round the corners 
A weird “OQoo-ooo!” 

But we all know that March winds 
Are only blustering 

To show how proud they are to be 
The messengers of spring. 
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By Myrtes-Marie Plummer 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


| eng! PUPIL in the third grade knew that 
the four girls Marcet, Nada, Ella Marie, 
and Florence called themselves the “Quads” be- 
cause they were all the same age. They were not 
born on exactly the same day, but their birthdays 
all came in the spring, so they called themselves 
quadruplets and had a little club of their own. 

Early in the fall they started meeting once a 
week at the home of first one and then another. 
The other pupils in school thought they would 
soon tire of it, but here it was April, and they 
were still continuing their weekly meetings. 

It had been Marcet Ellers’s idea to decide each 
month on something they wanted to accomplish 
and then work on it the full thirty days. Once it 
was personal appearance. How careful each of 
them had been to see that she went to school 
neat and shining each day. 

Ella Marie said to Marcet, “I’m sure we will 
get the habit in a month’s time so that we will 
never forget.” 

Their monthly undertaking was always a se- 
cret, but usually before the month was out their 
friends were able to guess what they were trying 
to do. 

Last month they had chosen to work on being 
polite, and soon the entire room knew it. 

For March they had decided to use good 
words; which was more difficult for those not in 
on the secret to guess. 

One Saturday afternoon the four girls were in 
Marcet’s back yard looking at Coy, her pet coypu, 
which her Uncle Robert had brought her from 
South America. Coy was sitting up in her cage 
holding a stick in her front paws like a squirrel. 

“Look here, Coy. You stay right in this yard,” 
said Marcet, shaking her finger at Coy, “We 
don’t like to keep her shut up, because she is a 
wonderful swimmer and enjoys the lily pond,” 
she explained. “As long as she’s in the yard, 
she can always run to the cage for safety.” 

“Doesn’t she look like a beaver?” asked Flor- 
ence. 
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“Yes, quite a bit,” answered Marcet, “excep “J 
that she is smaller. She is fifteen inches from heal“ 
to tail, seven inches tall, and her tail is twelve, ¢] 


inches long. Isn’t her fur pretty?” Marcet likedfi 
to call attention to her pet. 

“It’s such a pretty dark gray, tinged with 
golden brown. We Quads should take up colo 
combinations some month,” suggested Ella Marie 

“That's an idea!” Marcet said enthusiastically, 

“What does Coy eat?” asked Nada. 

“Vegetables, corn, and water plants. She isn’ 
so particular,” said Marcet. 

Coy was watching them with sharp eyes, oc 
casionally running her pink tongue around 
small root on which she was nibbling. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Florence. “Look at he 
teeth!” 

a es,” replied Marcet, “her cutting teeth ar 
red.” 

“Whoever heard of red teeth?” they all 
laughed together. 

“It’s a fact, though,” insisted Marcet, 

“What became of Papa Coy?” asked Nada. 

“Uncle Robert gave him to another niece. I'm 
afraid they are not happy apart,” Marcet sighed. 

“Coy looks happy,” said Nada. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid she might die of loneli- 
ness. Then I wouldn’t have a pet,” Marcet lofi 
mented. 

“Say, do you know you are always using that 
word ‘afraid,’’’ said Nada, looking at Marcet 
“That certainly isn’t a good word.” 

“Why, er—do I?” Marcet asked in astonish: 
ment. 

“Yes, you say it dozens of times a day,” said 
Ella Marie. 


Coy was watching them with sharp eyes. 
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xcepis “I’ve noticed it too,” added Florence. 

heal “Goodness!” Marcet looked alarmed. “As bad 
velvéihs that? It isn’t a good word, and I’m going to 
likedf&top saying it!” 

“Yes, this is our month to use only helpful 
Florence said thoughtfully. 

colofm “I'll certainly be careful, but I’m afraid I'll 
Marie 
callyfM All the girls laughed, even Marcet herself, 
ns she again used the word. 

“See, it has become such a habit I hardly know 
when I do say it. But you won't catch me again,” 
S, Marcet. 
ind Wj The Quads met every Friday evening. This 

ime they were going to Nada’s. All of them 
: heillhad been very careful during the week to speak 
pnly good words. Several times they had caught 
h arMarcet saying “afraid,” but she was making an 
earnest effort to quit it. 
y all Nada’s parents went to a concert, leaving the 
our girls alone for the evening. 

They started their meeting by making lists of 
Nadalithe harmful words they had heard one another 
e. I'mliuse during the week. It seemed that Marcet had 
ighed not gone through a single day without using the 
word “afraid.” She had many marks against her. 
After they had finished their work, they went 
into the kitchen to make fudge. As Marcet meas- 
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ured out the milk, she heard something that 
sounded like a moan, The cup fell from her 
hands. She glanced at the other girls. 

“Did you hear anything?” she asked hoarsely. 

“Yes, I did,” admitted Florence. 

“I did too,” said Ella Marie. “It sounded like 
somebody in pain.” 

Marcet was shaking so hard that she had to sit 
down. 

“O-oh!” There it came again. 

“What’ll we do?” whispered Marcet. “I’m 
afraid!” 

“Maybe someone is hurt out in our yard,” said 
Nada, who was shaking a little too. 

“O-oh!” The awful moan came again. This 
time it was just outside on the porch. 

Marcet would have run if she could have stood 
up. Helplessly the girls looked at one another. 

“Let’s open the door and see what it is,” sug- 
gested Ella Marie. 

“No! No!” screamed Marcet. “I’m afraid.” 

“Will you stop using that word!” Florence said 
nervously. 

“Oh!” gasped Marcet. “I forgot.” The re- 
minder seemed to help a little. She knew there 
was usually a very simple explanation for things, 
once one understood it, and there was really noth- 
ing to fear. She would go to the door herself. 

“O-oh!”” The dreadful moan was 
So near it sounded almost as if it were 
in the house. Then there was a 
scratching on the door. 

Nada rushed to the door and 
threw it open. In trotted Coy and 
made straight for Marcet. 

“Why, Coy! Coy!” Marcet picked 
her up and hugged her. She felt so 
relieved she could scarcely keep back 
her tears. 

The girls were looking at her in a 
puzzled way. 

“I should have known it,” said 
Marcet, “and I would have, except 
that I was so a-f-r-a-i-d’’—she spelled 
it out, determined not to speak the 
ugly word again—‘that I had no 
sense.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked 
Nada. “Why should you have known 
it?” 

“Because that is the sound Coy al- 
ways makes, and I have heard her 
many times. I would have known it 
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had I been at home, but over here I didn’t think 
of Coy,” Marcet explained. 

“That certainly is an unpleasant sound,” shud- 
dered Florence. 

“Yes, it is, especially when you are not look- 
ing at her; but one soon gets used to it,” said 
Marcet. 

Coy was pulling at Marcet’s hair and touching 
her right ear with her pink tongue. 

The candymaking continued, and with Coy 
as a gay partner the evening passed all too 
quickly. 

When Marcet started home, she took Coy in 
her arms. “Coy was lonesome and followed me 
across the street,” she said. “But I’m glad she 
did, for now I feel sure I will never use that ugly 
word again.” 

But it was not so easy as that. Once in a while 
she spoke it, or started to and then stopped sud- 
denly. The other three girls found that they too 
used words that they should not. Nada said “I 
can’t” when she really could. Ella Marie often 


did care. Florence frequently said “I don’t know” 


without stopping to think whether she knew or: 


not. 
They were faithful in trying to help one an- 


other overcome these pet expressions, and it was 
fun too. Before the month was over many of their 


friends found out their secret. They all thought 


_ eagerly. “It smells so good.” 


used the words “I don’t care” when she really 


it was the best undertaking the girls had yet 


begun, and even their teacher complimented 
them. The Quads felt that they were now read; 
to begin a new project, something they would 
decide on at their next meeting, which came on 
the last Friday in March. 

That meeting was held at Marcet’s home. The 
girls were left alone again that night, as Marcet' 
mother and father had gone to call on some 
friends. Because the night was chilly and rainy, 
Marcet thought it would be fun to pull taffy. 

When all the girls had arrived, Florence sug. 
gested that they devote the month of April t 
getting their spring and summer wardrobe to. 
gether. They would get out last year’s clothes and 
see what they could do to freshen them; then buy 
some new things. 

“And let’s sort over our clothes and give awa; 
all the things we do not intend to use again, o 
have’ outgrown,” suggested Marcet. ‘Somebod; 
might as well be getting some good out of them.’ 

They all agreed that this was a splendid idea 

As soon as their meeting was over they rai 
to the kitchen. Marcet propped the recipe on 
the table in front of her and started to measure 
out the sugar. The other girls helped, and soon 
the amber mass of candy had been poured out 
to cool. 

“Let’s set it on the porch so it will cool faster 
and we can start pulling,” suggested Ella Maric 


“A fine idea!” said Marcet, taking the bi 
platter out on the porch. 


“Did you hear anything?” 
Marcet asked hoarsely. 
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Children’s Thank-You Song 
By Laura M. Hank 
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We thank You, God, for good and kindly things: 
For sparkling sunshine that the new day brings; 
For little pools of rain, our baby’s smile; 

For Mother baking cookies, singing while 
She cuts the spicy, fragrant moons of dough; 
For our two blue-eyed kittens Bing and Bo; 
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“It’s quit raining,” she said, coming back into 
he kitchen, ‘‘but it’s as dark as ink.” 

The telephone rang. Marcet went into the hall 
o answer it. The call was for her mother. When 
the returned to the kitchen, her three friends 
fastetfhad queer expressions on their faces. 

Marie “Why, what in the world——” 

Marcet looked from one to the other, but she 
lid not need to ask. For just then she heard a 
hud, thud, thud, and a low growl outside. 

For a minute she stood terrified. It couldn’t 
be Coy again, because she never growled—she 

oaned. What could it be? The old fear seized 

ef. 

Thump! Thump! Thump! It sounded like 
___ FRomething on the porch. 

— “See what it is, Marcet,” said Ella Marie. 
_ ‘You're not a-f-r-a-i-d, are you?” 
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“No-o,” Marcet answered slowly. She had 
ot said the word but she knew she felt it, which 
was worse. There’s usually a simple explana- 
ion for everything, she thought. There’s noth- 
ng in all the world for me to fear. 

“All right,” she said calmly. “It is so dark 
butside I’m going to get Dad’s flashlight.” 

Flashing the cheerful beam of light in front 
bf her, she opened the door and stepped outside. 
he flashed it over the porch. Near the steps 
Where she had put the platter was Coy and a 
trange dog. The dog had evidently been trying 
0 get the candy, but from all appearances and 


For Rob, the big brown dog we found— 
We thank You, God, for loving, friendly things 
Within our house and all around. 


from the sound he was making, he seemed to be 
getting the worst of it. 

The moment the light shone on the two 
animals, the dog broke away and disappeared in 
the darkness. Marcet expected Coy to run to her 
as usual, but to her surprise, she turned and ran 
down the yard toward her cage. 

“Now that’s strange,” Marcet said to the 
other girls, who had followed her outside. 

“Let’s go see if she is all right,” Nada sug- 
gested. 

They made their way through the long yard 
to the cage, which stood against the garage. 
Marcet flipped the light inside and let out a little 
scream. The three friends caught their breath. 

Coy was sitting down, her four feet under her. 
On her back clung four baby coys, their tiny eyes 
glittering like beads. 

“Oh! Oh!” Marcet was breathless. “Coy has 
babies! Did you ever see such cunning things!” 

“I never saw babies sit on their mother’s back 
like that,” said Florence. 

“Yes,” said Marcet. “I remember now that 
Uncle Robert told me the mothers carry their 
young on their backs. The babies can nurse from 
that position too.” 

‘How strange!” said Nada. “You are certainly 
fortunate to have such an interesting pet from 
South America.” 

“I know I am,” said Marcet thankfully. “Coy 
has helped me to quit (Please turn to page 27) 
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By Cecile Pearson 


“I want to say something, Miss Hays.” 
Pictures by Marvin Nye 


J IMMY AVRIL skipped down the lane swing- 
ing his lunch pail. A happy look was on his 
face, for he was sure the school’s perfect attend- 
ance prize would be his. 

Miss Hays would paste the last blue star in a 
perfect row of stars, which meant that he had 
been neither tardy nor absent for four weeks. 
Then she would call him up before the class 


and pin the little merit badge to his lapel. His’ 


heart gave a little extra thump of gladness as 
he hurried across the Cherry Creek bridge and 
turned down Green Street toward the school. 

“Hi, Denn!” he called to his friend Dennis 
Shaw, who passed on his bicycle carrying his 
papers. 

“Lo, Jim. Going plenty early, aren’t you?” 
Dennis called back over his shoulder, a little 
edge to his voice, for Dennis was second on the 
perfect-attendance list. Once he had been late 
with his paper deliveries, and he hadn't got his 
star that morning. 

There was only one thing Jim could possibly 
want more than the merit badge, a cocker spaniel, 
a curly, golden pup! And winning the badge 


meant winning the puppy, for his father had 
promised it to him. 

Just a little way down Green Street was Wade's 
Pet Shop. Every day on his way home from school, BF 
Jim stopped to look at the windowful of playful 
pets to see if the golden spaniels had arrived. The 
last time he had inquired about them Mr. Wak 
had laughed and said, “There'll be a litter in: 
week or so.” 

“Clang! Clang!” the half-past bell rang. 

Jim quickened his step. Whistling, he crossed ff 
the street. The yellow cockers wouldn’t be in, but 
he would just walk past and look at the othe 
pups for a minute. 

But as Jim neared the store he saw that i 
laughing crowd had gathered before the windov, 
and Dennis Shaw was just coming out of the 


shop. Squeezing his way through the group ht§P's 


saw what it was that had attracted the people. 
A basket of golden, long-eared puppies. Cockers! iF 


“Oh, the beauties! The little beauties!” heim“ 


said to Dennis who stood beside him. 
“Which one do you like?” Denriis asked, 
studying them appraisingly. 
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watching the pup. 
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One clumsy little fellow tumbled from the 
basket and waddled toward them. 

“That one!” Jim cried. Its curly-haired ears 
ouched its toes and its little blunt nose looked 
baby soft. Its round cloudy-blue eyes seemed to 
ook straight at Jim. He knew that the pup could 
barely see but when it waddled over and put 
bne tiny white paw against the glass in front of 
im’s face, he felt that out of all the crowd of 
people it had chosen him. 

Jim stood spellbound before the window, un- 
nware that all the people, including Denny, had 
bone. The five-minute bell rang, and still he stood 
When Mr. Wade reached a 
ong arm into the window and scooped up the 


Mound little fellow, Jim suddenly realized that 
Mme was late. He turned toward the school with 


sick feeling at his stomach. 
As he neared the school he saw that the play- 


jyard was empty and the room doors closed. He 


Jim’s shoes squeaked loudly in the silent room 
as he went slowly toward Miss Hays’s desk, his 
glance on the floor. 

As he stood before the teacher, the lump in 
his throat choked back his stammering words. 

“What is it, James?” Miss Hays prompted 
kindly. 

“A—a lady, an old lady, was crossing the 
street 

“Yes, go on, James,” Miss Hays urged. 

“She had a heavy basket. She dropped it. A 
car ran over it. I picked up her things and carried 
them home for her.” 

Dennis stood still beside Miss Hays’s desk 
and was looking in wonderment squarely at him. 
Jim took a deep breath and looked at the teacher. 

“Well, under those circumstances, I think we 
should excuse James, don’t you, class?’ There 
was a general buzzing and nodding of heads. 

“It does seem hard on Dennis. But you do 


PRIZE FOR JIM 


ad lost the merit badge. And he had lost the 
polden pup! 

As he crossed the court toward his own rooms 
p still little voice began to whisper in the back 
bf his mind: . 

You could win the prize if you told Miss 
Hays—told her of some good deed you 

ad stopped to do. She would excuse 
you for being late—— 

When Jim opened the schoolroom | 
door the buzz of voices stopped. Miss 
Hays turned toward him, a disap- 
pointed, puzzled look on her face. Den- 

is Shaw stood before her beaming. The 

com was so still Jim could hear the 

hump of his heart as he took his seat. 

It seemed Miss Hays looked at him in 
silence for a long time before she spoke. 

“James, I was awarding the perfect 
attendance badge when you came in. 

ave you anything to say?” 

“Yes, I——” 


Jim suddenly realized he was late. 


have one unexcused tardiness, Dennis, and it 
seems only fair that the badge go to James.” 
As Jim passed Dennis on the way to his seat, 
Dennis turned to Miss Hays as if he were about 
to say something, but he closed his lips and fol- 
lowed Jim down the aisle. (Please turn to page 29) 
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yet had they seen the little girl thei 
wanted to belong to. Then one day, whe 
they'd almost given up hope, a little gill 
stood at the window, her nose pressed fla 
against the glass. The little red shogi 
looked ‘at her, and if they had had a heart 

1 think it would have popped right out 
There was the right little girl! “I know,’ 
whispered the shoes, “because I can 
her eyes. She would love me and she would 
feel gay and happy with me on her feet’ 
The little girl was saying to her mother 
“T’'d love those little red shoes. They lool, 
like such happy shoes, don’t they, Mothii 
er?” 

“Yes, dear, they do,” replied her moth 
er. “Perhaps we may get some later.” Ag@ 
they started to walk away, the little git 
turned and threw a kiss to the little red 


shoes. All that day the little red shog 
thought of the little girl, and late tha 
afternoon when they were suddenly 


whisked out of the window, they hoped i 
was because the little girl had come back 
By Pictures by for them. 


“These are the finest pair of red shoe 
Ruth E. Anderson Dorothy Wagstaff P 


ss ELL,” SAID the old shoe- 
maker as he looked at the little 
pair of red shoes in his hands, “you are 
a beautiful pair of shoes. Some little girl 
is going to be very happy to have you. 
Whenever she puts you on, her feet will 
want to dance and be happy.” He patted 
the shoes lovingly as he wrapped them 
in the tissue and put them in the box. 
The little red shoes snuggled down 
in the bed of tissue and dreamed of 
how happy they would be when a little 
girl chose them. Before long they knew 
they had reached a store and someone 
was lifting them out of the box. 
“These will go in the window,” said 
the voice. “They're as fine looking a 
pair of shoes as I’ve ever seen.” And 
with that the little shoes were placed on 
a lovely piece of velvet, where they 
could be easily seen. 
Many people passed the window and 
looked at the little shoes. And though " 
the little shoes watched carefully, not “I'd love those little red shoes.” 
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theft have in the store,” the salesman was 
whe saying. He tried first one shoe and then the 
€ git ther on the little girl, but strangely, the 
ed fit oes didn’t feel like dancing. They fit 
icely, they looked beautiful, but some- 
hing was wrong, for they only felt like 
‘Mwalking slowly. 
“Would you like them, Mary Ann?” 
nsked the lady of the little girl. 

“Oh, yes, I guess so,” answered Mary 
Ann. “I'll wear them home too!” 
other All the way home the little red shoes 
Y lool ere scuffed, then the toes were knocked 
pgainst things. Mary Ann didn’t care about 
he red shoes! “I wonder why,” thought 
he shoes! Well they soon found out, for 
when Mary Ann took them off that very 
ight, she threw them into the closet. 
le teilfihere in an untidy pile were many other 
thoes! 


e tha “Why it’s like a shoe store, only they 
ddenl) pren't neat. Why this is the most unhappy 
i ot of shoes I ever saw. I know what the 
e back 


rouble is now. Mary Ann has too many 

thoes and I suspect too many toys and 

bther things as well. I must get away from 

ere. I want to belong to someone that I can 
ake happy!” 

All night the little red shoes thought about it. 
The other shoes said, ‘‘Oh, you’ll just stay here 
hlong with the rest of us. Mary Ann doesn’t 
eed us, but she wouldn’t give us up!” 

The next day, the little red shoes were lifted 
but of the pile by the kindest hands. The lady, 
whom Mary Ann’s mother called Mrs. Everett, 
patted them and rubbed the marks off the toes, 
‘Why these are lovely shoes, aren’t they?” she 
said to Mary Ann’s mother. “They must delight 
Mary Ann.” She continued to straighten out the 
ifpile of shoes for she was working for Mary 
mother. 

“Mrs. Everett, you have a little girl about Mary 
’s age, haven’t you?” asked Mary Ann’s 
mother. Mrs. Everett nodded. 

“Would she like these red shoes? I bought 
em for Mary Ann, but she has so many shoes, 
think your little girl might enjoy them much 
nore!” 

Pauline Everett was waiting for her mother 
0 return from work that night. As she saw her 
tm into the yard, she rushed out to meet her. 
Pauline, you'll never guess what I have 
aid Mrs. Everett as she handed her the package. 


| shoe 


“Mother, these are really happy shoes.” 


Eagerly Pauline opened it, and when she saw the 
little red shoes, she hugged them to her saying, 
“These are the very shoes I saw in the window! 
I knew they were mine!” 


As soon as she put them on she began to dance _ 


around the room. “Mother, these are really happy 
shoes, for my feet feel gay and light in them. 
I want to run and dance.” And with that she 
twirled around. 

That night the little red shoes stood beside 
the bed on the little chair. They were shining 
as bright as could be, for they belonged to the 
little girl who really loved them, and they felt 
they were the happiest shoes in the whole wide 
world. 


By Alice Whitson Norton 


Good morning, merry Mister March; 
I’m glad to see you here, 

Because I know when you show up 

That grass and leaf and buttercup © 
Will very soon appear. 
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The mother came out just in time to see the rescue. 


Many Languages 


By Alice Woster 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


What the Story Told Before 


For the sixth grade’s program, “Our Neighbors Far 
and Near,” Dale and Nettie, who were tied for first 
honors in the class, were to interview four people from 
foreign countries. Saturday afternoon they set out on 
their assignment. Nettie did not want to go, but Dale 
thought they should do the best they could. 

They tried a Chinese family first. In the back yard 
under a big tree was a little boy. They tried to talk 
to him but were successful only in winning a smile 
from him by rescuing his kitten from the tree. Nettie 
wanted to give up, but Dale insisted on trying to talk 
' with a Norwegian woman, who could not understand 
English, but who insisted on their having a cup of tea 
with her. As they left her home Nettie threatened 
to quit and borrow her aunt’s collection of curios to 
complete her part of the assignment. If Dale failed 
on the assignment, that would leave Nettie in first 

lace for class honors; so he persuaded her to go with 
Fim to call on a lame Mexican man. They could not 
talk with him either, but he understood Dale’s spirit 
of friendship when he helped carry in the old man’s 
wood. They next tried a Greek woman with no better 
success. As they left her door, sick at heart, Dale saw 
her baby running down the sidewalk. 


12 March 


Part Four 


E REACHED the baby just as her white toes 
pattered into the mud. With a swoop he 
gathered her up. Then he became aware of ex 
cited chatter behind him. The mother had come 
out just in time to see the rescue. 
She came to meet them and nearly overwhelmed 
Dale with her words of gratitude. She scolded 
the baby gently, pointing at the mud on the little 
overshoes, and the baby laughed and gurgled. 
Dale carried the runaway back to the porch 
and set her down. Then he examined the play 
pen. The baby had pulled the latch off the gate I 
He found the latch in some shrubbery below the 
porch, and screwed it firmly into a new plac 


tried to give him, but Dale smilingly refused. As 
he went away, she and the baby both waved and 
called good-by to him. 

As Dale walked homeward he felt very tired. 
This last disappointment had been almost too 
much: What thrilling tales about Greece he 
might have taken back to the class! And what 
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had he got? A story about a baby and a mud 
puddle! All because the people of Greece and 
the people of the United States spoke different 
languages. There are too many languages in the 
world, Dale thought. If all people spoke the 
same language, how much simpler things would 

Well, Nettie had been right. She had told 
im he could not talk to the foreigners, and he 
ad not believed her. It was his own fault that 
e had wasted the afternoon. 

But somehow he was not sorry about spending 
he afternoon as he had. Of course he was sick 
with disappointment and embarrassment at hav- 

g nothing to contribute to the program. But 
as he thought back over the last few hours, he 
did not have a sense of failure at all. He had a 
warm, pleasant feeling. Why was that? Was it 
simply because he had done a few kind deeds? 
No, it was more than that. It was, queerly 
enough, a feeling of achievement, just as he 
ight have enjoyed if his interviews had been 

successful. He could not understand. But it 
made him almost happy—until he thought of 
he schoolroom filled with listening pupils and 
parents, and himself with nothing to say when 
e was called upon. 

If only he did not 
ave to go to the 
program! But he 
ould not see any 
onorable way of 
avoiding it, and he 
scorned the idea of 
staying away.on a 
pretense. No, he 
would have to go 
admit his failure 
bravely. 

It was will power 
Mand nothing else that 
ook him to the class- 
oom on Monday. 
e stepped into a 
it intogpusy place. Pupils 
h shefvere hurrying about, 
od. Asettanging exhibits or 
d andMPaving final confer- 

ences about their re- 
tired ports, 
st Dale had a lost 
ce he@feeling. There was 


do, and he slipped into his seat and pretended 
to be busy with his books. 

He saw Nettie come in with a large box and 
speak to Miss Marshall. The teacher nodded, 
and then glanced wonderingly at Dale. But her 
attention was diverted by another pupil, and 
Dale was thankful. 

Soon the mothers began arriving, and very 
shortly—too shortly, thought unhappy Dale— 
the program began. 

The musicians played and sang their foreign 
airs very pleasingly. The parade of foreign flags 
was interesting. 

Nettie displayed her aunt’s curios, telling some- 
thing odd about the country from which each 
one came, and the audience was interested. Miss 
Marshall had requested that there be no applause, 
since it might disturb the other classes in the 
building, but when Nettie had finished everyone 
nodded approvingly. 

Then the pupils who had prepared papers be- 
gan to read them. The program was progressing 
rapidly, and a chill shivered down Dale’s spine 
as he realized he could not put off his humiliation 
much longer. Soon Miss Marshall would say, 
“Now, last of all, Dale, we will have your 
report.” Then he would have to say, “I have 
no report.” 

He tried to forget 
himself by concen- 
trating on the others’ 
talks. He might as 
well enjoy the pro- 
gram. 

But as he listened 
a little frown began 
to pucker his fore- 
head. There was 
something wrong. He 
had thought the pro- 
gram would be so in- 
teresting, and he did 
not like it at all. He 
had not liked Net- 
tie’s talk, but he had 
laid that to the fact 
that he was provoked 
at her. But he felt the 
same odd dislike of 
the other reports. 


A boy was reading 


what@hothing for him to 


Dale paused. Everyone was staring at him. 


a paper on “Homes 
of Many Lands.” “In 
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Brazil houses are built on poles. 
In China thousands of people 
live on houseboats crowded on 
the rivers. In Switzerland rocks 
are piled on housetops so the 
roofs will not blow away. In the 
Philippine Islands the natives 
build their homes in treetops. 
In Japan the walls are taken 
out of the house on summer 
days.” 

Dale felt irritated as he lis- 
tened to the boy. But why? It 
was a well-written paper, and 
all very true, and everyone else 
seemed to like it. 

A girl began to read her pa- 
per on “Customs of Foreign 
Countries.” “In Turkey,” she 
said, “the schoolmaster and the 
pupils sit on the floor at school. 
In Australia the natives make 
spearheads of kangaroos’ claws. 
In India the women pound 
clothes with clubs in washing 
them. In the Philippines the wa- 
ter buffalo is a work animal, 
and every two hours the work 
must stop while the buffalo is 
soaked in water.” 

Dale felt more and more ir- 
ritated. He looked around at the 
audience, but everyone was smil- 
ing at the queer customs. He 
seemed to be the only one that 
did not like the report. What 
was the matter with him today 
anyway ? 

Another pupil arose to read 
his paper on ‘Foods of Foreign 
Countries.” 

“In Italy and Spain olive oil 
takes the place of butter and 
cream. In Egypt cows are milked 
on the streets for waiting cus- 
tomers. The Chinese eat birds’ 
nests.” 

Dale thought of the attrac- 
tive little Chinese boy. 

“In Norway,” went on the 
reading pupil, “the people must 
be awfully hungry. They eat six 
meals a day in harvest time.” 


14 March 


Dale remembered his gra- 
cious Norwegian hostess. Sud- 
denly he knew why he had been 
irritated at this program. The 
reason came like a bright flash 
of lightning. It was also the rea- 
son he had not felt that he had 
failed in his mission Saturday 
afternoon. He was so absorbed 
in his interesting thoughts that 
he did not hear Miss Marshall 
speaking to him, until a neigh- 
bor boy nudged him. 

“Dale,” Miss Marshall was 
repeating, “it’s your turn. Do 
you have your report?” 


oe 
Happy Thoughts 


for 


If you will memorize the happy 
thought for the week you will find it 
helpful. Say it when you first wake 
up in the morning and repeat it to 
yourself each time you think of it 
through the day. 


For the Week of March 4 
My heart is like a garden fair, 


For loving . thoughts are 
blooming there. 


For the Week of March 11 
In my heart garden are no 
weeds, 
For I plant only good thought 
seeds. 


For the Week of March 18 
I know that loving thoughts 
and deeds. 
Are just what my heart garden 
needs. 


For the Week of March 25 
I pray that God will help me 


make 
A good heart garden for His 


Dale got to his feet. 
“Why, yes,” he said. “I have 
a report.” His voice had a won. 
dering sound. “It’s a queer re. 
port though, I guess. Maybe it 
will even spoil the program. I'd 
hate to spoil the program. But 
I had the wrong idea.” 
Everyone was looking at him 
in surprise. 
“To begin with,” continued 
Dale, “I'll have to tell you that 
my assignment was a failure. | 
was supposed to interview some 
foreigners and find out curiou 
things about them and their 
countries, But I couldn’t do it 
because they could not speak 
English and I did not know 
their languages. I couldn’t talk 
to them. I was disappointed be. 
cause I couldn’t learn any queer 
things about them.” 
Dale paused, then continued: 
“But I rescued a kitten for a 
little Chinese boy, and he was 
happy to have it back. I called 
on a Norwegian woman, and 
she was just going to eat lunch 
all by herself, and she asked mefif 
in; so I ate with her and she 
was very nice to me. A lame 
old Mexican man was carrying 
wood and I helped him. I went 
to see a Greek woman, and she 
had her baby all dressed up, and 
the baby broke out of its play 
pen and was running into a mud 
puddle. I caught the baby in 
time and took her home and 
fixed the play pen, and the 
mother was glad because thei 
baby didn’t spoil her nic 
clothes.” 
Dale paused again to catch 
his breath. The audience wai 
staring at him in astonishment. 
They could not make any sense 
out of his rigmarole. 
“So don’t you see,” he went 
on, “little Chinese children love 
their pets just as American chil 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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N THE years and during the many centuries 
before Jesus came upon earth the people tried 
any ways of governing themselves, many dif- 
ferent ways of bettering their daily life, and every 
known way of finding happiness. Some of the 
ways devised for better living and greater hap- 
piness were an improvement on the ways that 
ad gone before. But very soon these new ways 
showed many serious imperfections. Each way 
that was tried was in turn found unsatisfactory, 
as discarded, and a newer and better way was 


} S ought. 


The Old Testament gives the history of a peo- 
ple, the Hebrew people, in their search to reach 
and know God. They conceived the idea and 
held to the belief that there is but one God. The 
Hebrew people believed that the one God was 
he Creator of the world and everything in it. 

hey held to their belief in one God even while 
people and nations around them believed in and 
vorshiped many false gods. 

The Hebrew people tried many ways of govern- 

ent during their search for a better way of life. 
For many years they were governed by the elders 
pf the various tribes. Then for many, many years 
hey were governed by men called judges. The 


chil judges were thought to be learned in the art of 


discipline and justice, and in most cases were 
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supposed to be favored by God. But the people 
tired of the judges too and found many causes 
for complaint and distrust. 

Finally the people cried out: ‘“We want a king! 
We want to be ruled as other nations are ruled.” 

Samuel, a wise man of that time who had 
served as a judge but was now an old man, tried 
to discourage the king idea. He told the people: 
“A king will take your sons and put them in large 
armies to wage war for personal glory. He will 
take your daughters to the cities to be cooks and 
bakers. He will take a tenth of all your seeds and 
your vineyards. He will take a tenth of your 
sheep.” Samuel also told the people, “The day 
will come when you will cry out because of the 
king that you shall have chosen.” 

But the people looked around them, saw other 
nations, and were envious. They would not follow 
the advice of the old judge. “We want a king to 
rule us so that we may be like other nations,” 
they insisted. 

When Samuel found that the people were de- 
termined in their wish for a king he took the 
matter to God. After many weeks of prayer and 
meditation Samuel chose a king for the people. 
And for a time all went well. The people were 
happy to have a king and thought that now their 
problems would be solved. At least it was a new 
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way of life for them. But soon the king became 
haughty and selfish, unmindful of the people’s 
needs and welfare. He thought only of the 
splendor of his court and the number of men in 
his armies. The people were as unhappy as be- 
fore. 

When the king died other kings followed. 
Each one thought his own rule best. Each be- 
lieved in might and power and force. The peo- 
ple were confused, rebellious, and mostly un- 
willing followers because they did not believe in 
or trust the king. They cried out in their bitterness 
and did not know what to do or which way to 
turn. None of the old ‘ways were worth returning 
to even if the people could have done so. 

The centuries went by. Some of the nations 
that the Hebrews had sought to copy were no 
longer prosperous. Envy, greed, and hate had 
overcome them. Nations that had been weak 
were now strong. Nations that once were strong 
were now the subjects of other nations, their 
people working as slaves. 

The Hebrew people had found that a king 
- could not bring happiness to them. A king could 
not make a nation prosperous. Then both the 
Hebrew kingdoms were destroyed and the He- 
brews were worse off than before, for now they 
had neither king nor judge. At last they were 
conquered by the powerful Roman Empire. Their 


people were told what they could do.and wha - 
they could not do. They were bowed down with 
sorrow and misfortune. They cried to God to 
send a Messiah who would once again make of 
them a strong nation. 

The people had not yet learned that earthly 
kings cannot right wrongs caused by jealousy, 
greed, envy, and hate. Those are things of the hu. 
man heart. Those are things that must be cured 
in the heart. The people had yet to learn that 
things and conditions that appear in the outer 
world are but the effect or form of the picture of 
things held in the hearts of the people. 

When the way seemed most dark, not only 
for the Hebrews but all the world as well, God 
sent Jesus Christ to earth to teach the people 
how to live better. 

Jesus Christ came as the great teacher, brother, 
friend. He did not make a single law. He did not 
write a set of rules. He did not attach himself to 
any government. But realizing His kinship with 
God, He said to the people, “I am the way.” 

The Christ way is to recognize God as the 
Father of all and to love Him and serve Himj 
loyally; to know that since God is the Father of 
all, all men are brothers; to wish for our brothers 
the same good that we want for ourselves, and to 
strive as hard to insure their good as we do to 
get it for ourselves. There (Please turn to page 28) 


Spring Is Here 


By Heloise B. Hawkins 


And the leaves come out 
On all the trees; 


When the wind’s blowing 
My kite along 

And the meadowlark 
Begins his song; 


That is a happy 
Time of the year. 

March has come 

And spring is here! 
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Music by Jean Kaiser 


1. Fat and fur - ry, right from Chi-na, Oh, mosthum-ble, hap-py me, 


2. Black and white and _ ro - ly - po - ly, Oh, most low- ly, glee-ful me, 
I’m the ba - by gi- ant pan-da From a - cross the East-ern sea: 
I'm the ba-by  gi- ant pan-da From a- cross the East-ern sea: 

+ 2 2 

i i” 

| 

East - ern, West-ern, that’s the ques-tion, East to you is west to me; For 
East - ern, West-ern, that’s the ques-tion, That’sthe thing that puz-zles me; For 
r= 

I'm the ba- by’ gi- ant pan-da From a- cross the sea. 
I'm the ba- by gi- ant pan-da From a- cross the _ sea. 
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Said Mr. Kitty to Miss Goldfish: 
“Come close to the edge of the pool. 
We'll play together, you and I, 
And learn to roll this spool.” 


Said Miss Goldfish to Mr. Kitty: 
“Begone, you worrisome cat; 


For I would swim my way in peace _ 
Not sit and hear you chat.” 


Mr. Kitty 


.G 


Said Mr. Kitty to Miss Goldfish: 
“I've a nice green leaf for you. 

Come close to me and I’ll throw it in, 
And you can nibble and chew.” 


Then said Miss Fish to Mr. Cat: 
“I've quite enough to eat; 


And I know full well what will happen _ i 
If I come too close to your feet.” M eo oo 
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Said artful Mr. Kitty then: 


“Your color is so bright; Z 

I’m sure I don’t know how you manage oa 
To be such a lovely sight. = 


“Your eyes are like twin water lamps; 
Your fins so soft and thin. 

You swim along so gracefully, 
And have such lovely skin.” 


iss Goldfish 


Kati®. Gibson 


Silly little Miss Goldfish 
Swam close when she heard that, 
Forgetting what a meal she’d make 
For a very hungry cat. 


He made a hurried grab for her; - 
She was too quick for him. “4 

He fell in with a mighty splash 2 
And couldn’t even swim! 


Poor Mr. Cat, he scrambled out, 
Quite frightened and quite wet, 

And guessed he’d take for supper 

Whatever he could get! 
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Our Stamp 
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Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


VERY ONE of us has been 
thrilled by the stories of 
the valiant King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, 
the bold Sir Bedivere, the brave 
and dashing Sir Lancelot, the 
pious Sir Percival, who sought 
the Holy Grail, the villainous 
Sir Modred, and the host of 
others whose names are known 
wherever stories are told. 

The period of history in 
which the knights flourished is 
called the Age of Chivalry. 
Chivalry comes from the French 
word cheval, meaning horse. Ev- 
ery knight had his faithful 
steed who bore him into battle, 
and it was a real calamity for 
him when his horse was killed, 
for the armor he wore was too 
heavy for him to fight success- 
fully on foot. 

No one can say for certain 
just how or when chivalry be- 
gan, for few historical records 
were preserved during what we 
now call the Middle Ages. 
There is some reason to believe 
that there were roving knights 
as early as the fifth century A. 
D., although several hundred 


> 


years passed before King Arthur 
20 March 


is said to have gathered all the 
knights together at his court 
and formed the “Table Round.” 

When the Age of Chivalry 
was at its height, there were no 
strong and stable governments 
in the various countries. Great 
Britain and practically all of 
Europe was split up into small 
domains, each of which was 
ruled over by a nobleman who 
had gained control of his do- 
main by fighting and defeating 
other men who claimed it. He 
could retain his domain so long 
as he was strong enough to de- 
fend it successfully, and he 
could enlarge it by making war 
on his neighbors and seizing 
their territory; but the moment 
he was unable to defeat his 
adversaries he lost his pos- 
sessions. 

Each nobleman had to keep 
men around him to help him de- 
fend his domain, and he was 
obliged to feed and clothe and 
train them in order to retain 
their loyalty. Since he and his 
retinue were always subject to 
attack by their neighbors or by 
wandering bands of fighting 
men, he was compelled to live 


in a huge stone castle, large 
enough to hold all his men and 
their families. Many medieval 
castles like this are still in ex- 
istence today, some of them 
being more than a thousand 
years old. 

It required great courage, 
strength, and determination to 
be a knight. When a boy de- 
sired to become a knight, he was 
taken at the age of seven years 
into the castle of some noble as 
a page. For the next seven years 
he was given instruction in cour- 
tesy and obedience and the cus- 
toms of knightly living. Then . 
when he reached the age of 
fourteen he became an esquire. 
As an esquire he was taught 
skill in arms and horsemanship 
and attended his master while 
traveling, while engaged in a 
tournament, and on the field of 
battle. 

When the esquire became 
twenty-one he became eligible 
for the honors of knighthood, 
but before he could become a 
knight he was obliged to prove 
his worthiness. He was required 
to pledge himself to devote all 
his life to chivalry, and he was 
usually asked to perform some 
deed requiring great ability and 
bravery. Many of the stories of 
King Arthur deal with the ex- 
ploits of those who later be- 
came knights of the Round 
Table. 

Several countries have issued 
stamps showing knights in 
armor, and the castles in which 
they lived. On the Belgian 
stamp that we illustrate is pic- 
tured Michael, the knight who 
has just slain the dragon. The 
Liechtenstein stamp shows a 
knight in full armor, and the 
Greek stamp a mounted knight 
with poised lance. More than 
thirty countries have issued 
stamps showing castles. 
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Too Many Languages 


(Continued from page 14) 


dren do. They like to play and 
have fun, and when something 
unpleasant happens, they feel 
unhappy, just as we do. And the 
Norwegians—they like friends 
and companionship, just as peo- 
ple all over the world do; and 
when they’re all alone, they get 


and I do.” 

The faces of the audience 
were beginning to light up, as 
they saw what he meant. 

“The Mexicans,” continued 
Dale, “get cold, and we get 
cold, and we both want warmth 
and shelter in chilly weather, A 
Greek mother loves her children 
in the same way American 
mothers love their children, and 
she wants to be proud of them, 
just as our mothers here today 
want to be proud of us.” 

Miss Marshall was listening 
with deep interest, just as every- 
one in the room was listening. 

“And so,” Dale finished, 
“that is what I learned when I 
called on the foreigners. I 
learned that they really aren’t 
‘foreign’ at all. We've been try- 
ing to find out all the queer 
things about people of other 
lands, and the little ways in 
which they are different from 
us; and those things aren’t very 
important. The important thing 
is that folks all over the world 
are pretty much alike, no matter 
whether they eat with forks or 
chopsticks. We're all the same 
kind of people.” 

He sat down. For a second 
there was silence; then wild ap- 
plause broke out. Everyone for- 
got about not disturbing the 
other classes, Even Miss Mar- 
shall clapped. Dale felt a little 
embarrassed. 


When it was quiet again Miss 


lonesome, just the same as you 


Omnia uwhuligig hound ; 


crocus 


Marshall said: “Dale, I’m sure 
we all agree with you. In the 
future we will emphasize simi- 
larities and not differences, be- 
tween the peoples of the world. 


Your report was very good, 


Dale. But there is one thing you 
reported that I believe was 
wrong. You said you could not 
talk to the people you called 
upon, I think you did talk to 
them. You spoke plainly to each 
one when you did for each an 
act of kindness. You said: “‘Wel- 
come to the United States. We 
are glad to have you come to 
our country and help it grow. 
We are your brothers and sis- 
ters, and we will do all we can 
to make you feel happy and at 
home.’ 

Once more there was ap- 
plause. Then they all sang 
“America,” and the program 
was over. A good many of the 
audience came to Dale and 
complimented him on his “re- 
port.” He felt especially happy 
when his mother came over and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

But somehow he felt happiest 
of all when Nettie approached 
him slowly and said in a shy, 
unsure voice: “I guess I was 
wrong, Dale. You thought all 
the time that you could talk to 
them, didn’t you?” 

Dale laughed, glad that there 
was no longer any anger be- 
tween himself and a classmate. 

“Yes, Nettie. But sometime 
I'm going back when their fam- 
ilies are home, and really talk 
to them. You may go along if 
you like.” 

“Thank you,” said Nettie, 
“you know, the way they called 
to us when we left, I think they 
were all inviting us to come 
again. I'll be glad tg go with 
you, and this time I’m going to 
make friends with them as you 
have done.” 
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By Lawrent Lee 


ED SAW his cousin Coralee brighten when 
the new girl came into their schoolroom. 
When Coralee put down her extra-long red- 
white-and-blue pencil and stared at Judith’s dark 
hair that fit her head like a shining cap and 
broke into glossy curls on her neck, he gripped 
his extra-long red-white-and-blue pencil tighter. 
Judith’s hair was beautiful, and her eyes were 
bright and quick, but he did not think she was 
pretty. He and Kegs had seen her in the hall 
with an older girl, giggling at everyone who 
passed, They had called him “Redhead” and. 
Kegs “Fatty.” They did not seem to care if they 
hurt others. 

He bent over his lesson. 

“I guess,” he grumbled, “if I offered Coralee 
a stuffed paper pear and it was painted pretty, 
she’d rather have it than a real one that wasn’t 
nice and pink.” 

He cleared his throat loudly, but Coralee paid 
no attention. 

“Huh,” grunted Red. “I guess she’s never 
heard Dad say that beauty’s only skin deep and 
feathers show which way the wind blows!” 

He went back to his study of current events. 
He had seen enough of Judith to know that 
she was not so good as she looked. But Coralee 
was going to have to find that out for herself. 


Miss Morgan put Judith across the aisle from - 


Caralee. The girls smiled at each other. 
When Miss Morgan called the class for recita- 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


tion, Red «answered every question. Coralee 
floundered. She had been too busy to study, 
thinking of ways to make Judith feel at home in 
her new surroundings. She had to report only one 
question out of five correct. 

At recess Red was playing baseball when the 
girls chose sides for a relay. When the race 
started and the boys heard the girls cheering for 
the first pair of runners, the baseball game 
stopped. The boys too watched the race and 
cheered as the runners took the long course 
around the school building. 

Coralee and Judith ran second, They were on 


_ opposite sides, and Judith had a good head start. 


Coralee left her base like an electric flash. She 
was one of the fastest runners in school, and Red 
knew that she would not let Judith win just be- | 
cause the pretty stranger was pitted against her. 
She owed that to her team mates. 

Slowly the gap between them closed. They 
were running side by side when they rounded the 
corner of the building. The girls on the play- 
ground could not see them, but the boys could. 

Judith’s glossy hair whipped up and down on 
her neck, catching the light and throwing it 
back. Coralee’s red curls were bright in the sun. 
She was drawing ahead when, Judith gasped. 

“Oh—Oh!” 

Coralee slackened her pace and looked over 
her shoulder. 

Judith was leaning against the school building, 
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holding her ankle. Her face was twisted with 
pain and her dark hair tumbled about her face, 
half hiding it. She was crying! 

Coralee stopped running and came back. 

“Oh, Judith,” she cried. ‘Are you hurt? I’m so 
sorry!” 

Judith whimpered softly. They could see her 

eep up at Coralee through her curls. 

“Shall I call Miss Morgan?” Coralee asked, 
dropping to her knees beside Judith. 

Judith shook the curls back from her face. 

“Now, I'm all right,” she cried, and as sud- 
denly as she had stopped she darted off again. 

Taken by surprise, Coralee scrambled to her 
feet and ran after her; but she could not gain 
back the lead she had lost. They were side by side 
when they reached base; and the girls who ran 
third started off even. 

Red went back to his game. He felt sure Judith’s 
ankle had never troubled her and he wondered if 
Coralee knew that she had been tricked. 

He could hear Judith explaining: “I turned 
my ankle! It hurt terribly! For a minute, I didn’t 
think I could go on. But wasn’t Coralee funny ? 
She forgot she was running a race!” 

Recess was over before the relay race 
ended, so neither side won. 

As Red passed Coralee in the hall, he 
whispered, “Dad says feathers show which 
way the wind blows. You’d better watch 
Judith. 

“She hurt her ankle,” Coralee explained 
gravely. “I’ve just been as nice to her as I'd 
want her to be to me if I were new 
here.” 


“You needn’t worry about Judith,” Red said 
darkly. “She'll take care of her little old self.” 

Coralee did not answer, and he watched her 
take her arithmetic from her desk, her tablet, 
and her long red-white-and-blue pencil. It was 
just like his—banded with a rich deep-blue, a — 
bright-red, a pure white. Every time he looked 
at them, he marvelled at the beautiful colors 
his forefathers had chosen to put in his country’s 
flag. 

“Miss Morgan?” Judith rose from her seat to 
get their teacher's attention. “Will you ask Cora- 
lee to return my pencil ?” 

Miss Morgan could not hide her surprise. 

“If you have Judith’s pencil,” she said, “please 
return it, Coralee,” 

“Pencil?” stammered Coralee, “ 
one’s pencil.” 

Her glance swept over her desk, searching the 
empty groove along the top for any pencil that 
might have been put there by mistake. 

With every eye in the room on her, Judith 
reached out her hand swiftly and took Coralee’s 
pencil from her lax fingers. 
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“This is my pencil,” she said 
positively. “My father bought it 
for me this morning!” 

Coralee flushed hotly. 

“No, Miss Morgan,” she con- 
tradicted Judith. “My uncle gave 
it to me, and it’s the first time 
it’s been sharpened.” 

Coralee held her hand for the 

cil. 

Judith hid it behind her, all 
the time looking at Miss Mor- 
gan with eyes that filmed with 
tears. She was so sure and so 
very unhappy that Red himself 
began to wonder if possibly 
Coralee might not have lost her 
pencil and if someone had not 
put Judith’s pencil on Coralee’s 
desk by mistake. 

Miss Morgan too was per- 
plexed. She looked from one 
girl to the other. 

“Coralee is a fine girl,” she 
said at last, “We believe that 
you too are fine, Judith. Could 
either of you be mistaken?” 

“I could be mistaken,” said 
Céralee honestly. “But I’m not. 
My Uncle bought one for me 
and one for my cousin. Mine 
hasn’t been off my desk, and 
he is writing with his now.” 

Miss Morgan did not look at 
Red. 

“Could you be mistaken, 


_ Judith?” she repeated. 


“No,” said Judith. “I know 
this is mine!” 

She sat down and began writ- 
ing with the pencil. As far as 
she was concerned the question 
was settled. 

Miss Morgan, sitting at her 
desk, tapped her pencil up and 
down. She always tried to be 
just to the pupils, but she looked 
so very distressed that Red 
gulped and lifted his hand. She 
did not see him. 

“Miss Morgan,” said Coralee 
huskily, “I'd rather she’d have 
it than cause trouble.” 
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Judith slid her a bright look, 
but Miss Morgan shook her 
head. 

“Of course, one of you is mis- 
taken,” she said. ‘Until we find 
out who, I'll keep it in my 
drawer. Bring it to me, Judith.” 

Reluctantly Judith went to the 
desk. 

“I don’t want you to take my 
pencil away from me,” she pro- 
tested sulkily. 

“Go to your seat, Judith,” said 
Miss Morgan. 

Red, on the other side of the 
room, raised his hand again. 

Miss Morgan nodded her per- 
mission to speak. 

“If you please,” he said, “I 
know how you can tell if the 
pencil is Coralee’s.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Morgan. 

“Look at the top—near the 
cap. If there are two small half 
moons cut from the wood, it’s 
hers. My Dad put two cuts on 
hers and one on mine, so that 
we could tell them apart. He 
didn’t get to tell her; but he 
showed them to me.” 

He took his pencil to Miss 
Morgan and pointed to the cut. 
She examined the other pencil. 
There, side- by side, near the 
cap, were two of them! 

She held the pencil toward 
Coralee. 

“Have you anything to say?” 
she asked Judith. “A mistake 
should always be apologized 
for.” 

Judith sat in her seat with 
her quick bright eyes covered by 
heavy lids. Her cheeks were 
crimson. 

“There’s no need to apolo- 
gize,” said Coralee generously. 
“We all make mistakes. And she 
mustn’t feel unhappy.” 

Red began to figure busily. 
He did not have to worry about 
Coralee. She had seen beneath 
the pretty mask of Judith’s face. 


RECIPES 


BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
March Time Is Muffin Time 


p hese celebrate March 17 by serving graham, bran, or other dark- 
flour muffins, along with baked potatoes and the other tradi- 
tional Saint Patrick’s Day foods. Later, at Easter time, arrange two 
strips of frosting across the top of plain muffins and you have hot 
cross buns. 


Plain Muffins 


2 cupfuls flour 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


1 egg 


4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful milk 

3 tablespoonfuls melted shortening. 


1. Collect the utensils and materials needed in the preparation 
of muffins. 


2. Grease the muffin pans well. 


3. Light the oven so that it will be hot when the muffins are 
put in. 

4. Measure flour, baking powder, sugar, and salt onto a sheet 
of waxed paper, then sift together into a large mixing bowl. 


5. Beat the egg until it is frothy. 
6. Measure the milk and add to the egg. 


7. Measure and melt the shortening. Add to the egg-and-milk 
mixture. 


8. Combine the ingredients, pouring the liquids into the bowl 
containing the dry materials. Stir and beat well. Stop stirring the 
instant the ingredients are combined, as overbeating causes the 
muffins to rise in peaks and be full of large holes. 


9, Fill each muffin cup about % full and bake in a hot oven 
about twenty minutes. 


Graham Gems and Bran Muffins 


Use 1 cupful of graham flour or bran in place of one cupful of 
the white flour. 2 tablespoonfuls of molasses may be used in place 
of the two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add 1/4 cupful of chopped 
dates, raisins, or nuts if desired. 
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The Wind 


By Dean Rafuse (8 years) 
Lawrencetown, N. S., Canada 


The wind is softly blowing; 
It rustles among the trees; 
It flies around the yard, 
And merrily chases bees. 


The wind is roughly blowing; 
It jumps about the sky; 

And all the boys with kites 
Are out to see them fly. 


My Little Sister 


By O’Nice Johnson (10 years) 
Donna, Tex. 


I have a little sister ; 

And let me tell you, mister, 

She laughs when she’s happy 

And she cries when she’s mad. 

But she’s almost always jolly 

And hardly ever sad. 

She has rosy cheeks and little pink 
toes, 

Pretty deep dimples and a puggy 
little nose, 

Darling blue eyes 

That make her look so wise. 

Judy is her name; 

And I'm proud to say 

I love my little sister 

In every kind of way. 


The Bees 


Roy Stephens (10 years) 
Donna, Tex. 


I saw a bee in the tree. 

He looked at me; 

I looked at him. _ 

As soon as he could make a dash, 
He flew off just like a flash. 

I saw two bees in the breeze. 

As soon as they saw me 

They ran after me; 

As soon as I could make a dash, 
I ran home in a flash. 
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Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for June, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


oe 
The Baking Girl 
By Dorothy King (11 years) 
Warren, Ohio 

There was once a girl who could 
bake; 

Who thought she would make up a 
cake. 

The cake, it fell down, 


Which made the girl frown; 
And her tears at once formed a 


lake. Sa 


The Stream 


By Dathel A. Bennett (10 years) 
_ Paris, Tenn. 


The stream is so beautiful as it 
bubbles along; 

It sounds like a sea shell singing a 
song. 

The waters are as blue as the clouds 
in the sky, 

And the leaves make a whirlpool as 


they go by. 


By Marion Steele (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


God made the trees and birds and gl 

flowers ; it, 
He made this wondrous wealth of 

ours. Is 
He gave the day and He gave the 

night; nc 


He gave us our hearing and He 
gave us our sight. 


He gave me my sight that I might 


The things that prove that he loves 


me. pa 
He gave me hearing that I might tn 
hear in 


Him calling, for He’s always near. 


He loves us all, He will not fail, 


He will watch over both strong and “et } 
frail. | 

He will guard you through life's 
be he 

He will keep you through each 7 
day. he 

wa 

Dick and Dan 


By Roxie Anne Joy (5 years) 
Noranda, Que., Canada 
Dick and Dan 
Were spick and span; 
And a kind man 
Gave them a fan. 
The fan was tan, 
And so was the man; 
But not as tan 
As Dick and Dan. 


oe 


The Robin Family 
By Sylvia Easton (10 years) 
Gormley, Ont., Canada 


Mr. Robin builds the nest, 

And Mother Robin does the rest. 
When the little birdies hatch, 
All the little birdies match. 
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Fantasy in March 


By Roselyn Bailey (11 years) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Come over to my house tonight, 
Vin. I'll be alone if you don’t.” 
That was Fred O’Conner’s high- 
pitched voice calling to Vin Kale, 
who was just turning in at the Kale 
home. 

“Sorry, Fred, I’ve got to go to a 
boring old symphony with Mom 
and Dad”; then after a pause, “T’ll 
send Sally over though.” 

“Do you have to go, Vin?” came 
the doleful voice. After a minute of 
hesitation he answered: “Yes, I 
guess I'll have to. Although I'll hate 
it,” he added under his breath. 

“How do you know you will? 
Isn’t this your first time?” 

“We-ell, yes, but I just know I'll 
not like it,” he said bitterly. 

Wait, that’s kind of silly, isn’t 
it? he asked himself. Evidently this 
was Fred’s thought also, for he 
screwed up his face in a mystified 
frown. Vin felt uneasy. 

Mechanically he opened the gate, 
passed inside, and waved good-by 
to his friend. He disappeared with- 
in the large frame house. As he 
closed the door, he half resolved to 
try to like the symphony for his par- 
ents’ sake. They had wanted bimm 
to go for the purpose of strength- 
ening his imagination. 

“What's a symphony like, Mom?” 
he asked as he moved nearer to her. 

Never in all his eleven years had 
he realized how pretty his mother 
was until. that moment. Her blue- 
checked house dress corresponded 
prettily with her dark, wavy fo 

“Vin you think you won't like 
it, don’t you?” she asked quietly. 

“Why, Mother, how did you— 
et—ah—well, not exactly. I just— 
oh, I don’t know. I just feel kind of 
strange, that’s all.” 

“When you see and hear it, Vin, 
you will realize its beauty and will 
feel drawn to it.” His mother spoke 
with fondness of her favorite type 
of music, the symphony. 

A moment of intense quiet 
passed and then Vin asked, “What 
is to be featured tonight?” Mrs. Kale 
looked thoughtfully at the ceiling. 

“Today is March 1,” she said 
musingly. “I believe it is to be a 
new composition, ‘Fant in 
March,’ ” 


“Fantasy in March?” echoed Vin. 
“Mr. Linnet, the music teacher 
spoke of it. He said it would do us 
good to hear it. Why I never even 
thought about the symphony when 
he mentioned it. Boy; now I do 
want to hear it—and how!” he 
finished eagerly. 


Books, Books Everywhere 


By Barbara Lamberson (11 years) 
Mayetta, Kans. 


Books, books everywhere, 

Just when’I want some fresh air: 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic 

Just as taught to the tune of the 
hickory stick. 

Today when I wanted to go out and 
play 

I heard the teacher say: 

“Come, Barbara, come, June and 
Nick, 

You must do your arithmetic.” 


So come, all you boys and girls, 
Let’s learn the laws and rules 
So we can tell other children some 


The same thing we heard our teach- 


er say. 


Time to Play 


By Joan Kay Ryan (9 years) 
Mabel, Minn. 


When the trees are brown and 
bare 

And the frost is in the air, 

Then it’s time to play in snow; 

And that is lots of fun you know. 


Winter 


By Dorothy Frensley (12 years) 
Austin, Tex. 


The snow has covered the cold, 
bare ground; 

When you walk there is no sound. 

The trees are dark and very bare; 

The flowers have covered their 
heads with care. 

The sky is dark and very gray. 

Now’s the time to bring out the 
sleigh; 

We'll slide down hill in our little 
red sled, 

Where long ago the summer has 
fled. 


Snow Flakes 


By Jeanne Walton (12 years) 
Rockport, Iil. 


Some people dread the winter and 
the snow; 
But I like to see the white flakes © 
softly fall 
Upon the bare brown earth. It’s 
lovely so; 
And I think a great good Spirit 
plans it all. 


He sees the poor gaunt trees so 
bare and wan 
And the dead dry grasses that 
festoon the land. 
It moves His kindly heart and by 
the morn 
A wondrous work is wrought by 
His great hand. 


I hasten to my door and from it see 
A transformed world so gleaming 
crystal-white. 
And I wonder at the change that 
has been made, 
Between the nightfall and the 
morning light. 


The Stars 


By Berniece Shutt (10 years) 
Winfield, Kans. 


I like to see the stars so bright 
As they shine in the sky above; 

I watch them as they twinkle 
And tell me of God's love. 


I like to watch them as they glow 
Above the earth so high; 

And then I know that day is gone 
And night is drawing nigh. 


COY 


(Continued from page 7) 
saying and feeling that ugly 
word, and she has brought us 
some of the world’s most in- 
teresting babies.” 

“Why do you say ‘us’?” Flor- 
ence wanted to know. 

“Because as soon as the little 
fellows are old enough, I’m go- 
ing to give each of you one for 
your very own. Then every time 
you look at a baby coypu it will 
be a ‘good words’ reminder.” 
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God has made loving provi- 
sion for the needs of all His 
children. He gave us minds that 
can plan for our comfort, but 
He arranged seasonal changes 
for animals and birds. If your 
pet is an animal observe him 
closely for the next month or 
two and you will notice that his 
fur is changing. He will shed 
the heavy, warm coat he had 
during the cold winter months 
and grow a thinner, softer, silk- 
ier one for spring and summer. 

If your pet is a bird watch his 
feathers. He will lose some of 
those he wore in the winter and 
put on new bright ones. 


You will find it interesting’ 


to watch for these changes. Ad- 
dress your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have read many of 
the interesting articles sent in b 
the other children. I would like to 
tell you about my pet kitten, whom 

my friends and my family thought 


was entirely different from other 
pets. 

He was part Persian and was 
marked very beautifully. He was 
very playful and smart and would 
answer when we spoke to him. 

He boxed with his shadow and 
would run and try to catch his 
shadow, finally ending up by bump- 
ing his head against the wall. 

One day I brought a stray kitten 
home, and while this cat was in our 
house our pet refused to eat and 
would sleep outdoors, which he 
never had attempted before. We 


thought he would get over this jeal- 


ousy, but after two days he disap- 
red and has never returned. 
—Lorna Mihalko. 


we 


Dear Editor: My pet is a lamb. 
His name is Bunnie. He has a black 
face and black legs and is very 
short and stocky. I got him for my 
birthday. 

In the summer he stands up on 
his hind legs and eats leaves from 
our trees. Another thing which 
seems to amuse him very much is 
to find a group of sleeping pigs 
and then to run through them as 
fast as he can. He keeps this up 
until they find another place to 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gilt to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Street 


Cy 


A gift from 
Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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sleep. I fed him from a bottle. 
—Leslie Werner. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet dog 
named Money. She does several 
tricks. When we ask her what Mae 
West does she tosses her head. She 
plays dead dog, rolls over, sits up 
like a lady, and shakes hands. 

My kitty is just plain lazy. He 
likes to be in my little rocker and 
be gently rocked. 

Thank you for all the good things 
in Wee WispomM.—Howard Adair. 


Se 
“I Am the Way” 


(Continued from page 16) 


- 


is no selfishness in the Jesus 
Christ way of life. 

The Jesus Christ way of life 
is to love all men, even our ene- 
mies. Where there is love there 
is kindness and goodness. 
Where there is kindness and 
goodness there is peace and con- 
tentment. Jesus did not talk of 
government; He talked of the 
feeling in men’s hearts. For He 
knew that in the hearts of men 
is the beginning or seat of all 
government. If there is love and 
honor and unselfishness in the 
hearts of men there will be love 
and honor and _ unselfishness, 
with fairness to all, in the gov- 
ernment of nations. 

The Jesus Christ way is the 
happy way. When hearts are 
filled with love for the Father, 
love for our neighbors, and love 
for all God’s children, life is 
full of joy, peace, and content 
ment. For these are the qualities 
that make for happiness in the 
hearts of men, communities, 
and nations. No earthly king, 
ruler, or judge can bring hap- 
piness to the people. Happiness 
can come only through love. 

A nation can be happy and 
at peace when the hearts of its 


people are happy and at peace. 
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Where Did They Go? 
By Lelia H. Jakes 

We all like to travel. People 
liked to travel in Bible times too. 
Sometimes they went on jour- 
neys because it was necessary. 
Do you know about these fa- 
mous trips? 

1. Where did Mary and Jo- 
seph go to pay their taxes? 

2. Where did Jesus and His 
disciples go to observe the Pass- 
over? 

3. Where did Joseph’s broth- 
ers go for food? 

4. Where did the Children 
of Israel go when they left 
Egypt? 

5. Where was Saul of Tarsus 
going when he saw the great 
light ? 


What Animal? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in zephyr but not in 
blow; 

My second’s in hurricane but 
not tornado; 

My third’s in breeze but not in 
gale; 

My fourth’s in freeze but not 
in hail; 

My fifth’s in rains but not in 
snows; 

My whole is a pony in fancy 
clothes. 


Can You Do This? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Can you spell a rat-trap for me, 
Using only letters three? 


By Walter Pierce 


Now I am thought a tempting 
dish, 

Oh, not by humans—just by 
fish; 

I’m not a walker, I make bends; 

I look the same at both ends; 

I often make a small child 
squirm ; 

Now you've guessed me, I’m 


Tangled-Name 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


How would you like to have 
ten names? Below are nine 
other names of the Polar bear. 
Untangle them and you will 
know what they are. 

Hewit bear 
Ase bear 
Rawet bear 
Leadnegrn bear 
Eic bear 
Cie nighk 
Wrenobi 
Hooknan 
Cie grite 


A Bird Quiz 

By Aletha M. Bonner 

Add certain letters to these 
words, 

And spell with ease, some well- 
known birds: 

-lack, and -inch, and -ark,- and 
-f0W; 

-wan, and -wallow, and -lover, 
and -now. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Golden Prize for Jim 
(Continued from page 9) 


There was a great clapping 
of hands and many smiles on 
the pupils’ faces, for Jim with 
his jolly manner had always 
been a favorite among them. 

As silence settled over the 
room—there was just the flutter 
of opening pages and the oc- 
casional clatter of a dropped 
pencil—Jim took out his arith- 
metic. “If three yards of cloth 
cost $1.63 how much would one 
yard cost?” he read over and 
over. But the little voice in the 
back of his mind kept whisper- 
ing: “You told a whopper! 
Dennis knows! Dennis knows!” 

Jim could feel Denn’s eyes 
staring at him. It made him 
squirm. He unpinned the little 
bronze badge from his lapel 
and laid it on his desk. That 
made him a little less uncom- 
fortable. But as he looked at his 
arithmetic the words “If three 
yards of cloth cost $1.63, how 
much would one yard cost?” 
meant nothing to him. 

“But I'll get the pup,” he 
kept reassuring himself. 

“Arithmetic class,” Miss Hays 
called. But it wasn’t until she 
had spoken twice that Jim 
looked up from his book. Mar- 
garet Clem, who sat opposite 
was first with her problem. 
Denn followed Margaret. He 
wrote his solution correctly on 
the board. Then Miss Hays 
called on Jim. 

But Jim was stuck. “If three 
yards——” he began to write. 
As his chalk fumbled over the 
board it seemed to him that all 
the thirty pairs of eyes in the 
room were drilling into his mind 
and reading the words he was 
thinking: you told an awful 


whopper! 
He knew positively that Denn 
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Let's Make a Felt Bag 


By Joanne Dee 


ET’S MAKE a felt bag for spring. One third of a yard 

of 36-inch felt is enough. Green felt and yellow yarn 

make an attractive color combination. Buy a 1-inch bone ring 
at the dime store. 

Trace the large pattern and cut out six pieces of felt. 
Cut a circle 314 inches across. With yellow yarn sew the six 
pieces together along the sides. Use the running stitch with 
1/-inch seams. Pin the circle in place at the bottom of all six 
sides and sew around it with the running stitch. 

Cut out red or yellow tulips from a scrap of felt. Stitch 
them onto the sides with invisible stitches; then work the 
seams and leaves in yarn. 

Cut three strips of felt 18 inches long and 34 inch wide. 
Fold lengthwise in half and stitch shut with green matching 
on the sewing machine. Tack the handles on 
the bag so that each end will fasten on the 
side opposite the other end, (See A.) 

Pull the bone ring 
over the loops to shut your 
bag. Slide the ring up to 
open it. 
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at least was reading it. 

“Well, Jim, it looks as if you 
do not have your lesson,” Miss 
Hays was saying, and there was 


disappointment in her eyes. 
“You may take your seat.” 

At recess Jim did not join in 
the game of volleyball. He went 


to sit on the bench in the shade. 
Dennis passed by and gave him 
a peculiarlook. 

At noon he ate only part of 
his lunch. 

In the afternoon he sat star- 
ing at his geography. The les- 
son was about how the people 
along the Nile irrigated their 
land by drawing up water in 
crude buckets, but Jim read it 
over and over, not seeing a word. 

When Jim stood before Miss 
Hays to recite, she asked with a 
little frown between her eyes, 
“What can you tell us about the 
Nile, James?” But Jim could 
not tell anything about it. He 
could only stand mumbling. 

“Are you ill, James?” the 
teacher finally asked. 

“Yes—no,” he said lamely. 
Denn’s glance was on him 
again. 

Suddenly Jim lifted his eyes. 
“I want to tell—to say some- 
thing, Miss Hays.” 

“Yes?” she prompted, wait- 
ing. 

“It’s about the badge. It be- 
longs to Dennis. And about the 
lady dropping her packages. 
There wasn’t any lady. I told 
that because I wanted the pup 
so much.” There was a catch in 
Jim’s voice and he couldn’t go 
on for a moment. 


“If I was late just once it 
spoiled my record and Dad 
wouldn’t buy me the pup.” His. 
voice was so low Miss Hays 
had to bend toward him to hear 
it. A little hurt look had crossed 
her face. But Jim saw pride 
come into her eyes and she laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“Denn had a real excuse that 
day he was late but he didn't 
offer it. One of his papers flew 
into the creek and he had to go 
back for another. I want to give 
the badge to him.” 

As Jim’s feet carried him 
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quickly back to his seat they 
seemed to have lost a leaden 
weight. He felt suddenly free. 
Dennis must have guessed what 
Jim had said to Miss Hays, for 
he grinned broadly up at him 
as he sat down. 

“There has been a little mis- 
take, class. Jim has explained 
to me what Dennis hadn't ex- 
plained, that Dennis had a real 
excuse for his tardiness, and Jim 
feels that the award should have 
gone to Dennis!” 

During the afternoon, Jim 
could study, and there was a lit- 
tle glow around his heart, for he 
had slipped the badge onto his 
friend’s desk. 

But the picture of the golden 
pup kept popping into his mind. 
Then he would smile ruefully 
and remember that he had some- 
thing more valuable than the 
pup, peace of mind in the 
knowledge that he had righted 
himself with Dennis and _ his 
own conscience. 

It was after school that Den- 
nis called to him, “Want a 
lift?’”” Um, it was good to hear 
that old chummy tone in Denn’s 
voice again. And it would be 
better to go Denn’s way. He 
would not have to pass Wade's 
pet shop, he thought, getting 
onto the handle bar. 

They were sailing over Cher- 
ty Creek bridge when Dennis 
said: “I got to hurry and tell Mr. 
Wade—say, you’re the one! He 
wants a reliable boy in the 
shop.” 

Jim almost fell off of the bike. 
“A job in the pet shop? Whee! 
For me?” he shouted. Then his 
voice fell. “But it’s your job.” 

“I was going to tell him I 
couldn’t take it. I’ve decided to 
go on an evening route. I have 
been thinking about it all day. 
You see, Mr. Wade called me 


(Turn inside back cover) 


Airplane Weathervane 


By Glenn Morgan 


HIS AIRPLANE will revolve so as to nose into the wind with 

its propeller whirling. 

The body can be made of any kind of soft wood. The wing, 
tail, and rudder should be very thin lumber, such as the thin pieces 
from an orange crate. The propeller should be of some soft wood 
that can be cut out with a pocket knife. 


Saw these pieces to about the dimensions shown. Fasten 
the wing and tail to the body with very small nails. Slide the 
rudder into the slot sawed in the body and fasten with small nails. 
Cut out the propeller with a sharp knife by starting in the middle 
and cutting toward the end as shown in the drawing. Bore a hole 
in the exact center of the propeller. This hole should be large 
enough to permit the propeller to turn freely on a nail placed 
in the nose of the airplane. Use a metal washer between the pro- 
peller and the plane. The propeller should be balanced so that one 
end is not heavier than the other. If one end is heavier, shave off 
with a pocket knife until the ends do balance. 

Bore a hole near the back of the wing and down through the 
body of the plane. This will allow a large nail to be fitted through 
the hole to fasten the plane to the top of a post. The hole should 
be large enough to permit the plane to turn freely on the nail. 
Use a metal washer between the plane and the post. 

If you wish to paint your plane choose your own colors. 

Mount your airplane in a windy spot. 


After your experience in making this plane you may wish to 
make others of more complicated design. Just remember that the 
rudder must be large so that it catches the wind and causes the 
airplane to revolve. 
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Welcome, new members, to our club. Your applications for mem- 
bership are coming in by the hundreds, and we are happy to enroll 
each and every one of you. Shall we give them a hand, you Boosters who 
have been in the club longer and have learned to know us better? 

We hope each Booster will write us one letter each month. There is 
much to be enjoyed in our club, but you can enjoy it only if you keep in 
touch with us. You know you can’t enjoy playing a game of ball or checkers 
or any other game unless you get in and play. So get the habit of writing 
a letter a month. 

One of our members says in her letter: “I guess I haven't been a 
very good Booster this month. I haven’t said The Prayer of Faith as often 
as I should, and I’m late with my letter. I will try to be a better Booster 


in the future. That is almost like a motto: “Be a Better Booster.” 
That is a good motto or slogan for our club. So let’s all take it for 


our motto this month. 
“Be a Better Booster.” 


Secretary. 


In her letter Ruth gives us 
a prayer for all Boosters. I feel 
sure you will like it too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 always enjoy 
the letters I receive from you. They 
remind me to be a Booster every 
day. 
1 thought the poem about love 
in your last letter was beautiful. I 
memorized the first part of it and 
say it each time I think about it. 
In school we have been memoriz- 
ing Bible verses. Prizes are given 
for so many learned. I have learned 
fifty and this entitles me to a New 
Testament. I hope to learn more. 
Here is a short verse I made up; 
it is my prayer for all Boosters: 
“This morning as I bow my head 
in prayer, 

I remember all Boosters are in the 
Father's care. 

So I pray that our hearts may be 
bound 

By the joy of goodness which each 
Booster has found.” 

—Ruth Hoffman. 


Bobby is interested in the lo- 
cal club for Boosters as well as 
our world-wide club. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a member 
of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I am very interested in the club, 
and I like it very much. 

I am the president of the local 
club. Mrs. Sturm is our sponsor. At 
each meeting we say The Prayer of 
Faith and the Booster pledge, and 
sing. We have our meetings every 
Wednesday evening. 

I receive WEE Wispom, and I 
like it very much. I am twelve years 
old and in the eighth grade at 
school.—Bobby Mitchell. 


Barbara writes a few lines 
about the Booster Club that you 
will be interested in. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for The Prayer of Faith and 
my membership card. I will try very 
hard to keep the rules of the club. 


At school we have a Bible club. 
After we have memorized ten sec- 
tions of the New Testament we are 
resented with a beautiful red 
eather-bound Bible. 
I wrote a little verse about the 
Booster Club: 
“The Good Words Booster Club is 
strong and true; 
I belong to it, and hope you do 
to.” —Barbara Weiss. 


Betty is finding that The 
Prayer of Faith is helping her 
in several ways. 


Dear Secretary: | am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. The December issue of WEE 
WisDoM was my first copy of it. 
It would be impossible to tell how 
I am enjoying the magazine. I am 
very anxious to do my best to be a 
good member. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. One Sunday night late we re- 
ceived word that a little boy in our 
neighborhood, to whom I was like 
a sister, had been hit by a car. Im- 
mediately I prayed The Prayer of 
Faith and read several Bible selec- 
tions. When I went to bed I prayed 
some more. The next morning when 
the good news came that he had not 
been hurt badly I was very happy, 
because I felt that I had helped with 
my prayers. 

In school the other day we had 
an intelligence test. I was afraid 
that I might make too many mis- 
takes. Before I went to school I said 
The Prayer of Faith. It helped me 
and I made excellent grades. 

Some time ago, before I sub- 
scribed for WEE WispoM, I thought 
I had lost my dollar; it was my 
birthday money. I was very dis- 
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tressed, for it was what I was go- 
ing to pay for WEE Wispom. I 
looked in every nook and corner. 
Finally it occurred to me that if I 
prayed The Prayer of Faith God 
would help me to: find it. Within 
five minutes after I said it, I found 
the money. 

These are a few of the ways The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me. I 
hope other Boosters have found as 
much happiness in The Prayer of 
Faith as I have-—Betty Berk Rucker. 
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Margaret is taking the Boost- 
er pledge to help her meet the 
everyday problems. 


Dear Secretary: Since I wrote to 
you winter has come to see us. The 
Booster pledge has helped me very 
much. I am now learning to count 
to ten before getting mad. Now I 
think how silly it is to get mad at 
all. I have many friends here, and 
we all try to keep the pledge. 
—Margaret Wilson. 


see 


Annie is a very happy Boost- 
er. I think you will feel that 
way too when you read her 
letter. 


Dear Secretary: Words cannot ex- 
press my feelings when I get a 
letter from you. It makes me feel 
so happy that I feel I can sing and 
laugh all the day. Your club must 
be wonderful. It must be grand 
when you hear what your letters do 
when we receive them. 

I am always thinking about you, 
and what good deed I can do next. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day— Annie Wiseman (England). 


Minnie has found the secret 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 


of happiness. Read her letter 
and see if you can find it too. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am well and 
progressing rapidly in school. Each 
day I try to think good, clean 
thoughts and do good deeds. I am 
much happier when I try to make 
others happy. It seems to make me 
realize that I am God’s child when I 
am busy working for someone else. 
I know that you understand how it 
feels to make someone happy, be- 
cause you write such cheerful let- 
ters. They really make me happy. 

If I didn’t write to you once each 
month I would be as a clock without 
a tick. I get a blessing from writing 
to you.—Minnie Birch. 


oie 


Helen is glad to be a Boost- 
er. She did not give up when she 
failed to keep the pledge but 
kept on trying, and now she is 
happy in keeping it. 

Dear Secretary: Thanks for your 
most welcome letter. Since I have 
been a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club I have been very 
happy and have made other people 
happy too. At first I failed to keep 
the pledge a few times but then I 
started again, and I am more suc- 
cessful now. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me quite a bit. One night my an- 
gora kitten got out, and-we couldn't 
find him. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and in a few minutes he came to 
me. I was very thankful for that. 
This is only one of the many ways 
that The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. I know my pledge very well. 
—Helen Besore. 


oe 
Eileen has found that remem- 
bering that she is a Booster 


chases away the blues. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have found it 
fun trying to keep the Good Words 
Booster Club pledge. Whenever I 
feel sad and Pine, I just say the 
pledge and then I forget about my 
— and I am happy and cheer- 

ul. 

The Prayer of Faith and the 
pledge have helped me in many 
hard places. I hope that other boys 
and girls are finding it fun to be 
Boosters.—Eileen Elizabeth Bash. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM. 


Mary Klucznick (13), 117 Broad 
St., Valley Falls, R. I.; Martha Clay- 
pool (12), c/o Frantz Distillery, 
Meyersdale, Pa.; Mary Lou Hen- 
ness (11), Box 785, Casa Grande, 
Ariz.; Clifford Schlender (13), 
Donald Richter (13), Dorothy 
Richter (13), Joyce Zellmer (13), 
Grace Schlender (11), Rte. 1, Clin- 
tonville, Wis.; Joan Betty Hoy 
(13), 20 Pottsville St., Rita May 
Zebery (13), 11 Second St., Port 
Carbon, Pa.; Christine Boyden 
(12), 15 Byfield St., Radford, Not- 
tingham, England; Loretta Brown 
(12), Powder River, Wyo.; Mar- 
garet Sessard (10), 6453 Molson 
St., Rosemount, Montreal, Que., 
Canada; Patricia Toyne (10), Rte. 
2, Muscatine, Iowa; Jack H. Towle 
(13), Carroll R. Towle (10), 
Shirley Towle (11), June French 
(10), Priscilla Osborne (12), Rte. 
2, Pittsfield, N. H.; Billie J. Porter 
(11), Lower Lake, Calif.; Marie 
Anderson (12), Rte. 1, Box 197, 
Shirley Hastings (12), Rte. 1, Great 
Falls, Mont.; George Louis Den- 
bow (11), 69 Fifth St., Albertton, 
Georgetown, Dem:, Br. Guiana, S. 
Am.; Joyce Poppenga (12), Doris 
Smith (8), Lennox, S. Dak. 


PRAYER OF FAITH Kk 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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THIS IS 
LOU 
Designed by Alice Klymko (12 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our food, our clothes, our 
shelter too— 

All these, dear God, are gifts 
from you. 

As we accept Your gifts we 
raise 

Our voice to You in thanks and 

praise. 
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Golden Prize for Jim 
(Continued from page 31) 


in this morning and asked me if 
I'd like the job. I asked him to 
wait until this evening while I 
thought about it.” 

A job and a chance to buy 
the pup! Whoops! 

“Let me off then, Denn,” Jim 
said. If he didn’t run or some- 


had him there so fast it made his 
head swim. 

He stood for a moment gaz- 
ing into the window. Still there, 
pushing and tumbling among 
he other pups, was the prize, 
is golden prize! 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Where Did They Go? 
1. To Bethlehem. 2. To Jerusalem. 
3. To Egypt. 4. To the Promised 
Land. 5. To Damascus. 
What Animal? 
Zebra. 
Can You Do This? 
Cat. 
What Am I? 
An earthworm. 
Tangled-Name Puzzle 
1. White bear. 2. Sea bear. 3. Water 
bear. 4. Greenland bear. 5. Ice bear. 
b. Ice king. 7. Brownie. 8. Nah- 
nook. 9. Ice tiger. 
A Bird Quiz. 
Black, Finch, Lark, Crow, Swan, 
Swallow, Plover, Snow. 


eAttention: 


PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


A knowledge of the Bible is important to children 
if they are to develop Christian character. To help 
parents make the Bible interesting to children 
Unity School of Christianity has prepared a course 
for children from 8 to 13 called 


Bible Stories for Juniors 


@ Bible Stories for Juniors acquaints the junior stu- 
dent with important Bible stories told in their 
Biblical order. The series has two general ob- 
jectives: First, to tell the stories as they are pre- 
sented in the Bible. Second, to stress one or more 
points in each story that have a bearing on the 
development of Christian character in children. 


Three-Year Course 


® These lessons, prepared in mimeograph form, 
are arranged in quarterly sets composed of thir- 
teen lessons each. Each lesson contains a Bible 
story, a few questions about the story, and a 
simple drawing illustrating the practical applica- 
tion of the lesson. 

Bible Stories for Juniors is planned as a three- 
year course. Lessons for the four quarters of the 
first and second years are now available. The third 
year’s lessons are still in preparation. 

These lessons present the Bible stories in a way 
to capture the interest of the child and make a 
lasting impression on his mind. They are priced at 
twenty cents a quarter or seventy cents a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS CITY 6, Mo. 
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thing he would explode, he felt. 

He wanted to shout, to fly. He 

did yell and he did fly. Dennis 
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WEE WISDOM 


From Denton Holme, Carlisle, Cumber- 
land, England comes this message of appre pom 
ciation from Robina. McCormick, 13,0: 

warm the hearts of Wee Wisdom's editors. 
This message makes us so happy that we: 
want to share it with other boys and-¢ 
who read Wee Wisdom. 


ee WV hen you receive Wee Wisdom do you read it through 
and through and then pass i¢-on to your friends as Robina does? ya Ea # 
Wee Wisdom's thrilling stofies, its cutouts and puzzles, and its many other fun-filled features hetp 


boys and girls to while away many happy hours, Why not pass your-copy of Wee Wisdom on to your 


917 TRACY AVENUE, 
| KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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